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Ironstone occurs with coal in many places, and for long was
worked to supply the iron industries of the Central Lowlands. The
most valuable seams, such as the blackband ironstone which could
be cheaply smelted because of the large amount of carbonaceous
matter which it contained, are practically exhausted, and many
of the clayband ironstones have been abandoned on account of
the expense of working them. The present output is inconsiderable,
and the iron and steel industry now depends mainly on Imported ore.
The great coalfields of the Central Lowlands, the large supplies
of good iron ore which formerly existed, the proximity of coal
and iron to one another, and the accessibility of the whole region
by means of the Forth and Clyde estuaries, the one facing Europe
and the other America, were conducive to the great industrial
development of this part of Scotland. The first iron works to be
established were at Falkirk, where ironstone, wood for fuel, and
water-power from the Carron, were all obtainable, and for a time
these works were the most important in Europe. Iron-smelting
has since moved westwards, but the momentum given to Falkirk
by that industry has made it at the present day the centre of a
district noted for its production of various kinds of iron goods.
With the development of the use of coal for smelting iron,
Lanarkshire naturally became the centre of the iron and steel indus-
try, and among the towns which owe their importance to it are
Coatbridge, Motherwell, Wishaw, and Airdrie. On the Ayrshire
coalfield, where ironstone can also be obtained, Glengamock, between
Irvine and Dairy, is the centre of the industry. These two counties,
and especially the first, are among iket most important in the United
Kingdom for the manufacture of steel, and in normal times produce
about one-sixth of the total output. Since the rapid decline in the
production of native ore, the accessibility of the Central Lowlands
has rendered easy the importation of foreign ore.
In early times, Glasgow owed its importance to its situation on
the fertile soils of the Clyde valley, and to the fact that it was at
the meeting place of routes from the north, the south, and the east.
Later on, its position with regard to the New World brought it
much trade, wMch eventually rendered necessary the deepening of
the river. Thus it became a great trading port, while the abundance
of coal and iron in the neighbourhood facilitated the growth of
shipbuilding below Glasgow- The Clyde, which is now the